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policy as a whole. Moreover, in 1923 output was only 8 per cent
greater than in 1913, against a capacity 70 per cent greater and a
nominal capital 150 per cent greater. Dividends were lacking and
it was difficult, if not impossible, to attract fresh capital for necessary
developments.
By way of contrast, in the post-war years French and Belgian
industries were largely rebuilt with reparation payments, and after
the inflationary periods in those countries stabilization was effected
at a much lower value of the currency units, thus reducing the
burden of all fixed charges, as well as assisting exports. In Germany
inflation was carried even further and a considerable amount of
capital debt was written off*.
After the war the U.S.A. had become the chief creditor nation
and New York an increasingly important financial centre. Large
quantities of American capital were exported to Europe during
1920-30, especially in the form of goods to re-equip the industries
of Germany and of Central Europe or to establish new industries in
the Succession States. These exports naturally greatly helped the
American heavy industries.
In regard to banking, more was done in some foreign countries
than here in supporting industry by long-term financing. In
Germany, for example, banks used part of their resources to finance
industrial and commercial enterprises, having at their command
technical experts who could report on the probable success of
technical or commercial ventures. The U.S.A. possessed the accumu-
lation of capital necessary for financing industry on a large scale,
but had no Central Bank system before the war, though local and
State banks rendered assistance to industrialists through personal
contact. The first help in the way of long-term financing was not
given by British banks until the post-war dislocation and depression
had indicated that some industries were quite unable to resuscitate
their production owing to the collapse of their borrowing powers.
The Bankers' Industrial Development Company was formed in
1930 by the Joint-Stock Banks and the Bank of England to finance
rationalization schemes for industries as a whole or by regions. This
was the surest way of providing the necessary capital at the time,
aad the cotton, coal, iron, steel and other industries availed them-
sdves of it. Rationalization, however, as it was carried out, meant
concentration of output on selected units and the elimination of
redundant units. It was essentially a device to meet the terrible
trade depression of 193^33 a*d did not imply modernization and